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Folklorists themselves, like their subjects, tend to be tradition-bound. The 
study of folklore, founded on the work of nineteenth century literati and phi- 
logists, is dominated by literary, linguistic, bibliographical, formalistic, com- 
parative, historic-geographic, and other traditional academic goals and meth- 
ods. The founders of the American Folklore Society in 1888 spoke of collecting 
_ “fast vanishing relics,” and for many folklorists a major kind of research con- 
tinues to be rescuing remnants of past folklore and comparing them to other 
such shreds in order to reconstruct traditions of the past. It is assumed that 
folklore is degenerating and dying out in the present and is in need of conser- 
vation. 7 

Some definitions of folklore and of folk genres are survivals from earlier 
stages of research that inhibit contemporary studies. For example, The Hand- . 
book of Folklore adopted by the English Folklore Society in 1890 was revised 
and enlarged in 1957, but it retained this ethnocentric and restrictive expla- 
nation of “What Folklore Is”: ...the expression of the psychology of early 
man... the traditional Beliefs, Customs, Stories, Songs, and Sayings current 
among backward people, or retained by the uncultured classes of more ad- 
vanced people.” A.H.Krappe, an American folklorist of the last generation, 
proposed the following as a definition of “folksong” in his book The Science of 
Folklore (1980): “. .. a lyric poem with melody, which originated anonymously, 
among unlettered folk in times past and which remained in currency for a 
considerable time, as a rule for centuries.” These, of course, are extreme ex- 
amples of backwardness, but that does not offset the facts that both books 
are still in print and the latter, in paperback, is used as a university textbook. It 
is true that folklorists are struggling now to formulate better definitions of 
folklore, but often the attempts ‘become confused in semantic mazes or in 
thickets of elaborate rhetoric.’ 

For a group of scholars devoted to observation and analysis of the multi- 
farious creative works of common folk of all ages, folklorists are often sur- 
prisingly wary of new methods, new theories, or even of new genres of folk- 


1 See Roger L. Welsch, A Note on Definitions, “Journal of American Folklore,” 
81 (1968), p. 262—264 and the related notes by Roger D. Abrahams, Richard Bau- 
man, and Jan Harold Brunvand in 1969 and 1970 issues of “JAF.” 
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lore. Yet folklore by its very nature constantly evolves, and one should expect 
fluidity and diversity in it rather than rigidity. It seems odd, therefore, to 
discover a modern folklorist writing about so-called “minor genres” of folk- 
lore that have not previously been discussed, and feeling it necessary to explain 
himself as follows: 

The apparent triviality of some of the forms is probably illusory. No part 
of culture is so trivial that an anthropologist cannot profit from an examin- 
ation of it. In this sense, nothing in culture is trivial. All elements of culture 
can yield valuable insights into that culture.” | 
There are, to be sure, “new” approaches to folklore research, such as the 

various kinds of structuralism, but these have tended to lag behind work in 
other fields like linguistics and anthropology from which they were originally 
derived. As revealing as these new approaches are, they are also often only 
sidetracks leading déeper into abstract formal analysis of texts without con- 
texts, using methods borrowed from outside of folkloristics. Systematic lines 
of research conceived and directed according to the unique qualities of folk 
tradition itself have not developed very far. What we seldom find are new 
departures leading directly towards better understanding of complete folklore 
messages and the needs people have that keep them alive. So acute is the 
discrepancy between present work and actual possibilities that one recent 
critique of scholarly approaches to folk narratives concluded with the assertion 
that the only hope for “measurable advance™ lay in a beginning completely 
anew “by as many folklorists as can manage to reorient themselves. ”* | 


Whatever theories, methods, or philosophies future folklore research follows, 
it must first face the facts about much past research. It was frequently dom- 
inated by untenable preconceived ideas. It overemphasized texts, and often 
texts that were not collected scientifically. It slighted context, function, and per- 
formance. Worst, it almost totally lacked any interpretation in depth of folk- 
lore.* The major lack in folklore study so far, as I see it, is for interpretation—for 
investigation of the expressive content, the meanings, the strategies, and the 
processes of folklore. For such studies the best material to use is the folklore of 
the present for which the maximum possible data is available. wi 6 

Only the general outlines for this kind of research may be sketched, for we 
cannot tell without detailed individual studies of actual material what the full 

2 Alan Dundes, Minor Genres of American Folklore, “Southern Folklore Quarterly,” 
81 (1967), p.200-86. wee (om ote ee « 

* The quotes is from Melville Jacobs’ 1964 American Folklore Society presi- 
dential address as published in “Journal of American Folklore,” 79 (1966), p. 4183— 
427. My own more optimistic evaluation: titled New Directions for the Study of 
American Folklore was read to a scholarly convention in 1968 and published in 
“Folkore”, 82 (1971), p. 25—85. | 2 

* Essentially these points were made by Ovidiu Birlea in Citeva consideratiuni 
asupra metodei filologice in folcloristicé, “Revista de folclor,” 2 (1957), p. 7—28: 
that the philological method of the past hindered the study of folklore, that texts 


were studied out of context, and that collectors must gather all data and researchers 
must use it all. 
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possibilities are or what new theories or methods will be needed. However, 
we seem to have two large areas open to us as a beginning. First is the subject 
of modern uses for and adaptations of older traditional folklore; that is, not 
only to study the survival of folklore, but also the social or psychological needs 
which are served by revival, by manipulation, and by commercialization of 
traditional folklore.® Second to be studied is the present arena in which new 
folk traditions are created and circulated. There may be new genres (stereo- 
types, rumors, riddle-jokes, etc.), new groups (students, urbanites, scientists, 
etc.), new subjects (drug addiction, space flight, environmental pollution, etc.), 
or new needs for folklore (peace, security, national self-awareness, etc.). The 
“newness” may be actual innovation or merely that caused by an earlier lack 
of emphasis, for even without any novelty in folk tradition itself there are 
many subjects of folklore—such as sex, satire, prejudice, politics, militarism, 
racism, urbanism, etc.—which have not yet been studied in any detail. A com- 
pelling argument in favor of such studies is that they involve us in the really 
pressing issues of our day and the responses that folk tradition has made to 
them. 

One advantage of doing interpretive studies of contemporary folklore is that 
the material is immediately available and usually quite clearly meaningful. We 
find ourselves, for once, on the inside of the culture looking about us rather 
than on the outside trying to look in with understanding. 

Here is a verse that has been sung by American children in the last few 
years to the well known tune of the French round Frére Jacque: 

Marijuana, marijuana; | 
LSD, LSD; 

Scientists make it, teachers take it; 
Why can’t we? Why can’t we? 

This text was easily collected from my own children; subsequent questioning 
of other children and of teachers verified its traditional circulation and pro- 
duced minor variations (“Teachers make it, principals take it”) along with 
unconfirmed reports of further verses. The subject matter is so current and 
the attitude expressed so up-to-date that it was not fully meaningful to some 
of the youngest children who knew it. The essential message, however, is 
clear: “You others make and take the mind-expanding drugs, so now why 
must “we” be forbidden from trying them ourselves? The opposing sides are 
precisely established, with the authority figures (teachers, principals, scientists) 
on one side and “we” (children singing a simple repetitious text to a common 
schoolroom melody) on the other side. In basic form the argument employed is 
the same one used by youths who say that if adults have their legal drugs—alco- 


5 Mihai Pop touched on such influences in modern Romanian folklore in Citeva 
obseroafii privind cercetarea folclorului contemporan, ’’Revista de folclor,” 4 (1959), 
p. 57—66. In his Indreptar pentru culegerea folclorului (1967), he states, concerning 
contemporary folklore, that “...fiecare epoca avind folclorul sau, creatia sa proprie, 
cercet&torii pot sa se ocupe nu numai de fenomenele traditionale, ci si de manifesta- 
rile folclorice contemporane, de creartiile epocii lor.” (p. 8). | 
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hol, nicotine, caffine, tranquilizers—why should not the next generation have 
freedom to choose its own drug experiences. The song, thus, represents in 
capsule form one prominent reason for the much discussed “generation gap” 
in contemporary society. 

This and perhaps much more is implied by a single song text, and we have 
not examined contexts at all. But I have shown it to folklorists who have said, 
“Yes, but it isn’t really folklore... It’s not old enough... It’s too trivial.” If an 
anthropologist had a text half so revealing of the kinship taboos of a primitive 
tribe, he would devote a chapter of his ethnography to it! 

This is not an isolated example. It represents only one text reflecting one 
part of one complex aspect of the contemporary scene. Drugs are a major 
concern of modern American folklore, just as they are, for better or worse, 
in modern life generally. A really comprehensive study of druglore would 
involve a researcher in the collection and analysis of slang and other dialect 
forms, in nicknames, rhymes, graffiti, rumors, beliefs, legends, jokes, songs, and 
and material objects such as homemade cigarette holders and smoking pipes. 
Furthermore, he would have to study the documented facts about drugs as 
a control for his oral data, and he would have to be aware of the drug references 
in popular culture, such as in lyrics of rock music or in psychedelic art. Already, 
like the typical undergraduate research topic, the subject is far too large to 
handle, and our researcher would have to limit his project in order to manage it. 

Considering the possibilities for other such’ studies, we recognize that a 
liberal concept of folklore opens many doors. In the broadest sense, folklore 
is just one part of culture, that part which balances traditional stability against 
dynamic change.‘ The genres of folklore, which possibly may never be identi- 
fied in absolute completeness, are all part of an enormously complex unwritten 
folkloric system in which every element has its distinct thematic and behavioral 
attributes in specific contexts.’ (There are genres that “exist” in folk use, and 
there are genres that folklorists “create” in order to sort their data. Some of 
these two kinds of genres coincide). Folk traditions circulate among members 
of any group in different versions chiefly in oral form or by means of customary 
example.’ Folklore enters tradition and survives in tradition (as opposed to 
stimulated revival efforts) only insofar as it fulfills needed functions or has 
significant meanings for people. New needs inevitably generate new folklore, 
and older lore adapts to new situations.° 


* Roger D. Abrahams articulated this concept well in his article Folklore in Cul- 
ture: Notes Toward an Analytical Method, “Texas Studies in Language and Litera- . 
ture,” 2 (1969), p. 98—110. : . 

7 This idea is developed by Dan Ben-Amos in his article Analytical Categories and 
Ethnic Genres, “Genre,” 2, (1969), p. 275—301. 

8 This is part of the definition of folklore used in my own textbook The Study of 
American Folklore: An Introduction (1968), p. 5. 

® Examples from Romania are provided in Al. Amzulescu Perspectivele folclorice 
ale satului collectivizat, “Revista de folclor,” 7 (1962), p. 7—18. He asserts that 
“What is actually occurring today is not a simple transition in folklore from one 
epoch to another but rather a dialectic ‘mutation,’ a genuine transformation of folk 
art in quality and content.” 
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This sort of development is not “degeneration” of folk culture or “loss” of 
folklore, but simply the natural process of traditional variation, accelerated 
nowadays by technology, mass communication, and rapid social change. What- 
ever new pressures folklore is under, however, tradition remains an extremely 
powerful cultural force and it is still the single most characteristic quality of 
folklore and probably the point at which all definition and research should 
begin. | 

“Tradition” refers to the persistence through time and space of patterned 
ways for thinking, performing, or creating. The unselfconscious transmission 
of such cultural patterns, either orally or by demonstration, and the resulting 
variations in patterns among different groups is what constitutes folklore.’ 
When we study folklore, then, we are really studying certain patterns in human 
nature and behavior manifested in texts, beliefs, and artifacts that are tradition- 
ally (casually and informally) transmitted. 

An enormous amount of material even in a literate culture is traditionally 
patterned and traditionally transmitted, and a great number of everyday actions 
are dictated by tradition rather than original intellectual effort. All language, 
_as an example, is potentially folklore (since it is leamed mostly by imitation), 
and certainly language is employed largely in traditional ways. When groups 
of speakers develop their own variations of patterns ( in grammar, pronunci- 
ation, syntax, naming, phraseology, figures of speech, vocabulary, etc.), and 
these patterns are passed -on and reused in oral tradition, we have what we 
loosely term “folk speech”—dialect, slang, jargon, cursing, baby-talk, nick- 
naming, proverbial phrases and comparisons, proverbs, Wellerisms, etc. Each 
stereotyped utterance is an expression of some pattern of thought or behavior 
of that culture, group, or speaker, whether it be a strictly formal pattern (such 
as alliteration or rhyme) or a thematic one (such as a prejudice or assumption). 

William Hugh Jansen summarizes this correspondence of concept and folk 
terminology in these terms: “In the oral folklore of a group these are recurrent 
expressions, tritenesses, shibboleths, that reflect conventionally accepted, ste- 
reotyped patterns that prevail in that same group.”™ (His discussion contains 
illuminating examples both from American and Turkish folklore.) In a pen- 
etrating analysis of the problems involved in any deliberate attempt to impose 
changes in cultures, anthropologist W.H. Goodenough describes the power 
of tradition on the language of daily life: 

Although we conduct the ordinary business of life largely in terms of verbal 
clichés, combining and recombining the same old prefabricated phrases 
with a minimum of effert, when we want to be very precise in communicating 
an idea that is out of the ordinary, our language is a resource from which we 
create new word combinations to accomplish our purpose. .. . it may involve 


10 Three important books that emphasize the patterns of culture are Ruth Bene- 
dict’s classic work of that title (1934), Melville Jacobs’ Pattern in Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy (1964), and Henry H.Glassie’s Pattern in the Material Folk Culture of the 
Eastern United States (1969). 

11 See A Culture’s Stereotypes and their Expression in Folk Clichés, “Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology,” 18 (1957), p. 184—200. 
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considerable trial and error before a combination is found that will accom- 

plish one’s ends. A handy kit of clichés and customs makes life less exciting 

and a lot more secure." 

In connection with Goodenough’s statement it should be realized that new 
word combinations created by special efforts for specific needs may quickly 
become traditional themselves. For instance, General Douglas MacArthur had 
barely uttered the sentence “Old soldiers never die, they just fade away” in 
a speech before the United States Congress in 1951 upon his recall from Korea 
by President Truman when it was taken up and exploited in popular songs 
and poems. Shortly thereafter parodies of the line appeared in the punchlines 
of oral jokes. 

Ul 

Having recognized the strength of some traditional patterns and the poten- 
tially swift development of new traditions, we are in a better position to inter- 
pret meanings of these persistent patterns. What ideas or attitudes underlie 
them? What possible functions may folk traditions fulfill? We might list, to 
begin with, education, entertainment, protest, release for anxieties and frustra- 
tions, channeling aggression, satire, and perhaps even attemps to modify other 
parts of culture as typical functions of folklore. We ought to be more curious 
in our studies about such functions and meanings, for however interesting it is 
to know that certain proverbs, riddles, motifs or tales, existed in similar form 
in other times and places and that they have certain complex structures or 
regional styles, no real understanding of them will be gained without asking 
why these patterns occur. 

The study of contemporary folklore should begin with first principles like 
these before moving ahead. Otherwise there is too much chance that our 
thinking will automatically revert to the set categories and pet theories of 
tradition-bound past research. To take up new studies we need what Mihai Pop 
calls a “new orientation” which is sensitive to the folk traditions of urban as 
well as rural groups and which sees folklore as an “artistic reflection of life”** 
rather than as a set of neat classes and subclasses of data abstracted from living 
contexts. 

For interpretive studies in contemporary folklore a thematic approach will 
probably be more fruitful than a structural, comparative, historic-geographic, 
or genre-oriented view. For example, Sabina C. Stroescu discusses “The Social 
Function of Satire” and looks freely at any type—proverb, dance cry, riddle, 
fairy tale, legend, song, ballad, etc.** Alan Dundes has taken a single culture 
trait to pursue in depth and detail—the number three in American culture.’® 
Eric Berne has written of “The Mythology of Dark and Fair” in descriptions 


12 Cooperation in Change (1968), p. 267. 

13 A partial answer to the question is the important article by William Bascom, 
Four Functions of Folklore, “Journal of American Folklore,” 67 (1954), p. 8883—849. 

14 Noi orientdri in studiile de folclor, “Revista de folclor,” 8 (1958), p. 7—28. 

15 Functia socialé a satirei in literatura populard, “Revista de folclor,” 4 (1959), 
p. 243—252. 

16 In Every Man His Way (1968), p. 401—424. 
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of characters in folklore.” We may illustrate this thematic approach as well 
as a typical contemporary concern, and traditions surrounding it by examining 
one slang word that is central in the struggle for improvement of Negroes’ lives 
and of relations between Negroes and whites in the United States today. The 
impolite term “nigger” is the single most offensive derogatory word for “Negro” 
in American English, surpassing in both the amount of use and the degree 
of denigration such other insulting terms as “darkey,” “coon,” “jig,” and pick- 
aninny.” Southern whites used “nigger” openly for generations (sometimes say- 
ing “nigra” in more polite situations), and Northern whites have been equally 
guilty of using the word widely, mostly among themselves. Ironically, Negroes 
themselves sometimes use the term when trying to assert individual strength 
or power, as in “He’s a bad nigger” or “I’m a real tough nigger.” 

But in the present American context of improved race relations, of legal and 
social opposition to prejudice, and of militant Negro rights movements, the 
term “nigger” has become taboo in most groups or situations. (Exploiting its 
shock value, Negro comedian and rights worker Dick Gregory titled his 1964 
autobiography Nigger.) Even “Negro” is regarded as a patronizing term in 
this new context, and as a result most American Negroes insist now that their 
race should be called “Black” in direct contrast to “white.”!* (As American 
universities have recently added Negro studies courses to curricula, they al- 
ways term them “Black studies,” “Black literature,” etc.) Now, some eighty- 
seven years after a character named “nigger Jim” appeared in a highly popular 
novel (The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn in 1884) no one would want to 
use such a term, and it is even sometimes censored from school editions of Mark 
Twain’s work. 

Throughout American folk tradition the term “nigger” is being dropped and 
replaced. Brazil nuts, commonly called “nigger toes” twenty or thirty years 
ago, are never called that now, although some children call them “colored 
people toes.” In the counting-out rhyme that begins “Eeny, Meeny, Miney, 
Mo” the line “Catch a nigger by the toe” now has “chigger,” “tiger,” or “law- 
yer” substituted. Many people cringe at hearing the word “niggardly” assuming 
that it derives from “nigger”, although in fact it stems from a completely un- 
related Indo-European word meaning “rubbing” or “pinching.” Words that 
only rhyme with the rejected term may become taboo. There is a three-line 
dialogue joke with just enough dialect in it to show that the two speakers are 
Blacks: - - . ., | 

“What you scratchin’?”?* 

“Chigger.” ; 


come 


17 In “Journal of American Folklore,” 72 (1959), p. 1—18. 

18 A curiosity of present English spelling is that racial terms like “Negro,” “In- 
dian,” and “Eskimo” are always capitalized, but “white” is not. The tendency is to 
capitalize “Black” when it is a noun standing for the Negro race. Derogatory terms 
like “nigger” are not usually capitalized. 

18 The absence of a verb (“What [are] you scratchin’?”) and the dropped “g” on 
“scratching” mark this as Negro dialect, an effect also conveyed by the tone a speaker 
uses with the line when telling the joke. 
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*AJl your education and you don’t know 

yet, it’s ‘cheegro’l” 

(Note here also the fact that the new Negro in jokes gets more education than 
formerly, but he stil] rather crudely scratches when he itches, and he still suf- 
fers from body insects. Thus, several stereotypes are suggested by a mere four- 
teen words.) 

Since it is difficult to change patterns of behavior, dropping the term “nig- 
ger” completely and quickly has not been possible for everyone. Also, the con- 
cept of an ignorant and bestial black man remains in people’s minds, even when 
the term for it is being censored. If the term itself is avoided in direct reference 
to Negroes, it remains in socially-sanctioned use in the fantasy world of jokes. 
Contemporary folklore reflects all this too. The question is asked, “What do 
you call a Negro astronaut?” The answer is, “You still call him a nigger.” 
(There are no Black astronauts, but if there were, as the joke suggests, they 
would be regarded primarily as Blacks and not as astronauts by many people, 
and they might be treated with the same old prejudices.) In another joke a 
supposedly enlightened tolerant Southern politician is being interviewed about 
a book he is writing concerning prominent Black leaders whom he has known 
and admired. But he says he will title the work “Niggers I Have Known.” Fur- 
ther jokes use the other derogatory terms in connection with the Black astro- 
naut theme: President Kennedy promises “A coon on the moon by June,” and 
a TV announcer excitedly shouts, as a Black astronaut is being fired into orbit, 
“The jig is up!”*° 

Some jokes picture direct confrontations between Black and white and in- 
clude allusions to the term “nigger.” A Black comes into a public library and 
demands the removal of all books containing the word “nigger.” The librarian 
tries to reason with him that, for example, the dictionary has “nigger” but also 
many other terms that might be offensive, such as “bastard.” The Black’s 
response is, “Yes, but us niggers is organized and you bastards ain’t.” (Here 
a basic fact of modem life is stated in stark form; that is, that the organized 
minority has considerable power over a scattered opposition. Also, in this story 
the Black gets to call a white person an insulting name, and he uses for himself 
the very name he had come in to object about.) Someone calls a Black action 
group and asks to speak to the “head nigger.” He is severely reprimanded by 
the secretary who answers the telephone, until he explains that he wants to 
donate several thousand dollars to the cause, whereupon the secretary says, 
“I'm sure that big black bastard is around here somewhere.” (For his own 
purposes, suggests the joke, the Black may be willing to take the role of an 
“Uncle Tom”—a docile Negro slave.) A white child argues with a Black 
neighbor child about who has the best house, biggest car, most money, etc. in 
the neighborhood. The Black, poorer in every other comparison, concludes 
triumphantly. “But at least we don’t live next door to no niggers!” (In an 
integrated neighborhood, generally speaking, the whites will be the lowest 


20 The phrase “jig is up” is traditional among criminals to mean “We are caught— 
the police have found us out.” Here, of course, it is used punningly. 
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class of their race and the Blacks at least higher than average for theirs. The 
Black may possibly gain status from living next door to whites, but the white 
can only lose.) A little Black child rubs flour on his face and runs home shouting 
“I’m white; I’m white!” His mother.spanks him, and he mutters, “I’ve only 
been white ten minutes and already I hate those niggers!” (It is hazardous to 
tamper with one’s role identity, and if one attempts to shift roles he may acquire 
the mental set as well as the mere appearance of the despised other side.) There 
are probably hundreds of such jokes, thousands of variations on them, and mil- 
lions of performances of them in the United States in a given year, but except 
for a few scattered articles there have been no studies of their meanings. These 
notes of mine are obviously only a bare beginning.”! 
' Despite all the feeling and pressure against use of the term “nigger,” there 
is a strong movement now among many Blacks to reassert the genuine racial 
consciousness and experience of being Black people and not just colored white 
folks. Where formerly many Negroes bought skin bleaching creams and used 
hair straightening chemicals, now they have “Afro” hair styles and clothing, 
“soul”** food, and “soul” music. Status may be achieved by having extremely 
dark skin rather than, as formerly, being light colored enough to “pass for 
white.” Inevitably, folklore reflects this attitude too. The question is asked, 
“Have you heard about the new product for Black Power people who don’t 
look black enough?” It is said to be called “Re-nig.” (To renege—pronounced 
“renig”—in a card game is to fail to follow suit when able to, in violation of 
the rules of the game. Here “Re-nig,” as a pun on “renege,” suggests that 
users of the supposed new product are returning to the “nigger” look for the 
sake of psychological, and perhaps eventually real, advantages. But they are 
not playing the game by the old rules any more. They don’t want to be light, 
but to be genuine “nigger”-Black again.) © 


IV 

The short verbal forms of folklore, especially names, expressions, sayings, 
questions, jokes, and “true” stories (to use only the popular terms) are the 
most common genres in contemporary folklore, as well as the most meaningful 
and functional. Material folklore is minimal since the majority of needed pro- 
ducts now are mass produced; customary traditions are overshadowed in modern 
society by conformity to behavioral norms, such as etiquette and law. But short 
verbal folk materials are quick and easy to exchange in many situations and they 


21 A good example of an earlier study that could well have used such data is 
Hortense Powdermaker’s The Channeling of Negro Aggression by the Cultural Proc- 
ess, “American Journal of Sociology,” 48 (1942—43), p. 750—758. The author refers 
to “the diversion of aggression into wit” as “a much used mechanism,” but she de- 
clares that “We have not sufficient data on this to discuss it in detail.” 

22 The term “soul” has emerged in the past few years to signify anything suppos- 
edly characteristic of Blacks, especially certain foods and kinds of music. To have 
“soul” personally is to have the complete and fulfilling sense of being all Black and 
liking it immensely, although some whites (jazz musicians, hippies, social workers, 
ee may achieve “soul” just by working with Blacks and “digging” (i.e., appreciating) 

em. 
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fit smoothly into the fast pace and active social life of the present. Besides the 
greater ease with which a researcher may gather contemporary verbal lore, 
unlike other forms its meanings are more directly stated and more easily verified 
by observations, questions, or comparison with other patterns of culture. For 
such reasons it is useful first to emphasize these forms, and especially jokes—the 
pre-eminent folk narrative form in contemporary life—when exploring dimen- 
sions for studies in modern folklore. 

Jokes are comprehensive and ubiquitous. They touch on every kind of human 
foible, and they circulate in every level of society. They follow current events 
very closely, but at the same time they may be based on age-old comic devices. 
Some jokes are no more than a wisecrack, a definition, or a clever question, 
while others are strung out to excruciating length before delivering their final 
letdown. In modern popular usage, the term “joke” refers to any episode or 
story that is laughable, obviously fictional, based on one event, and which ends 
abruptly, usually with a “punchline.” Everyone knows jokes, everyone tells 
them at one time or another, a few gifted people become expert joke tellers 
with extensive repertoires, and yet jokes remain one of the least collected and 
least understood forms of folklore. 

Jokes are common, undignified, and irreverent, but are nonetheless well 
worth folklorists’ attention because they uniquely reveal ideas of their tellers 
and listeners. In a joke, as in a dream, anything can happen. Fantasy, obscenity, 
cruelty, sentimentality, satire, perversion, sciénce, science fiction, history, re- 
ligion, politics, social change, crime, fear, punishment, death, the afterlife, and 
numerous other themes find expression in jokes. They are like screens upon 
which people project their culture’s patterns and their own innermost thoughts. 
They are an important mechanism to reveal problem areas and to release ten- 
sions. Things may be said in jokes and described in jokes which are intolerable 
in most actual social situations, and things happen in jokes that never occur 
in real life. Although the characters and responses in jokes tend to be realistic, 
the settings and situations may be quite fantastic. Within the fairly strict for- 
mal boundaries of jokes (life Greek drama) of one basic episode, two or three 
characters, and a single problem-resolution structure, there may be the greatest 
freedom of language and detail. In the styles of telling jokes one may hear 
everything from mere outlines of motifs to skilled dramatic performances re- 
plete with gestures, vocal effects, and facial expressions. The social situations 
in which jokes are told are extremely numerous and varied, ranging from 
speeches and other official public statements, to casual encounters between 
friends. The telling of one joke often inspires listeners to tell jokes of their own, — 
and scores of jokes may pour forth in a short time. Jokes in the popular media 
(theater, television, publications, etc.) are often cross-fertilized from folk joke- 
lore. In short, jokes allow a tremendously free reign to the folk imagination 
both in terms of subjects and performance features; and therefore they should 
provide a particularly attractive subject for the student of contemporary folk- 
lore. . 
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But jokes have had little attention in the major studies of folk narratives. For 
every published index of jokes there are dozens for Marchen, novella, or animal 
tales. No prominent folktale scholar specializes in jokes, though some have 
treated them from time to time. (Some of Antti Aarne’s pioneering folktale 
monographs discussed jokes, but other scholars following his work did not 
pursue this line.) General surveys of folk narratives, such as Stith Thompson’s 
The Folktale (1948) treat only older jokes (“jests, Schwénke, facetiae,” etc.) and 
even these in no great detail. Necessarily, because jokes are constantly being 
created and adapted to reflect current subjects, all the older studies need to 
be re-evaluated. | 
_ Linda Dégh’s important folk narrative study Folkiales and Society™ offers 
a recent example of the typical treatment of jokes in relation to other narrative 
forms. Introducing this special study of one minority group, the author says, 
“It is essential that the complete tale stock of the community be recorded with- 
out regard to the categories or qualities of the texts, and without conscious 
choice.”** Yet we find a great deal more emphasis given to the ninety-six magic 
tales** and to the thirty-five legends and novella than to the mere thirty jokes 
and anecdotes that were collected. Reading further, one wonders if the com- 
plete tale stock was collected or what other materials the following generaliza- 
tion was based on: | 

That the balance has changed in favor of the joke in the course of the 
past fifty years is the result of the dissolution of the atmosphere favorable 
for the magic tale. The occasions for storytelling have diminished and the 
joke, for which much less time is required, has taken the upper hand. It is 
more easily told; it does not require special narrative talents; it generally 

consists of one episode with a punchline.” . 

Does thirty jokes out of one hundred sixty-one texts show the domination 
of jokes, or were many others told during the fieldwork that were not collected? 
Or, perhaps, were informants encouraged to tell all the magic tales they knew 
but only a selection of the jokes? Are jokes really “more easily told,” and do 
they not require “special narrative talents”? Anyone who has listened to joke 
tellers knows, as the familiar American saying has it, that “some people can 
tell them and some can’t.” 3 : ; 


23 Romania is an exception, for here the new type catalog of jokes has been pub- 
lished ahead of the others still in progress; see Sabina Cornelia Stroescu, La Typo- 
logie Bibliographique des Facéties Roumaines, 2 vols (1969). 

% Subtitled Storytelling in a Hungarian Peasant Community, translated from the 
German first edition of 1962, Indiana University Press, 1969. 

3 p. 54. 

% The figure ninety-six is misprinted as seventy-six in the English language edi- 
tion; see p. 161. (Totals verified by letter from the author.) 

27 p. 162. ; 

= There is at least one popular joke based on this saying in the United States: 
Prisoners have only one joke Book. and since they have all read it they only call out 
the page numbers of jokes and everyone laughs; a new man calls out numbers, but 
no one laughs, and he is told, “Well, some people can tell them and some can’t.” 

is is a good example of how folk tradition itself may offer an interpretation con- 
tradictory to a folklorist’s. 
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Throughout Linda Dégh’s discussion of the four major narrators she en- 
countered there is much attention given to the “good” magic tales. She com- 
ments at length on the richness of motif and detail that could still be recovered 
from old people, the skillful narrative art of the tellers, and the survival of ar- 
chaic features in the face of intrusions of present day elements. But fragmentary 
narratives she characterizes as “uncouth,” while anecdotes and jokes (cate- 
gories never well distinguished from each other) are seldom discussed in detail. 
One text is only described as “a slimy anecdote.”?® Yet she also explains that 
one of these four major narrators was best known to his neighbors for jokes, 
one told mostly anecdotes, and a third was found to be suffused with literary 
influences. Although the folklorist discovered these facts herself in fieldwork, 
she seems reluctant to emphasize in her analysis the same features that the 
community itself found most interesting. 

Folktales and Society, then, has its major emphasis on older traditional tales 
surviving in a modern setting, and only incidentally does it describe the “new 
style of storyteller... [who] emerged in recent years... [who] breaks away 
from the traditional tale topics as a result of the impact of modern urban in- 
fluences.” One would certainly not dispute the great value and intelligence 
of Linda Dégh’s book as a study of survivals, and nor should one expect a full 
treatment of contemporary themes based on study of one tradition-bound 
Eastern European peasant group, but it may be objected that the topic “folk- 
tales and society” is still a subject only partially treated in the book and that 
contemporary styles and subjects even in this isolated community have been 
slighted. 

Special studies of current jokes are few and scattered. Classic analyses of 
humor, such as Freud’s, of course deserve mention, but are too out-of-date in 
theory and examples to serve present needs. Nevertheless (turning now to 
current American studies) one of the best recent works on folk humor, Gershon 
Legman’s Rationale of the Dirty Joke, relies strongly on Freudian interpreta- 
tions.** Other works are little more than editions® or catalogs of joke types 
and motifs,* although type catalogs may also be interpretive.™ A rarity is a 
study which follows the evolution of a modern joke from earlier folk jests, 
tracing the changes in the plot and details from period to period and place to 


o” p. 839. 

530 p. 3886—87, footnote 42. 

$1 Subtitled An Analysis of Sexual Humor, Grove Press (New York, 1968). 

82 A noteworthy American example, from the Ozark mountains, is Vance Ran- 
dolph’s, Hot Springs and Hell (1965). 

$3 See Jan Harold Brunvand, A Classification for Shaggy Dog Stories, “Journal of 
American Folklore,” 76 (1963), p. 42—68, and William M. Clements The Types 
of the Polack Joke in “Folklore Forum,” Bibliographic and Special Series, nr. 3 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 1969). 

84 See two works on one genre: Richard M. Dorson, Jewish-American Dialect Sto- 
ries on Tape in “Studies in Biblical and Jewish Folklore,” edited by D. Noy, R. Patai, 
and F.L. Utley, Indiana- University Folklore Series nr.13 (1960), and Ed Cray, 
Rabbi Trickster Tales, “Journal of American Folklore,” 77 (1964), p. 881—345. 
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place, and describing current functions of the story.** Purely interpretive studies 
of jokes are seldom found; one extremely promising framework for an approach 
via group dynamics is suggested by William Hugh Jansen’s “esoteric-exoteric 
factor.”** Examples of studies using jokelore to illustrate such interactions are 
Américo Paredes article on The Anglo-American in Mexican Folklore*™’ and my 
own on jokes about Mormonism.** Paredes has also published a more specialized 
essay on Folk Medicine and the Intercultural Jest.° My article titled Some 
Thoughts on the Ethnic-Regional Riddle Jokes discusses three recent groups 
of jokes concerning minority groups in the United States and refers to biblio- 
graphy on some related forms.“ 

Ovidiu Birlea in his survey of Romanian folktale research reports no im- 
portant studies of jokes. He does comment that jokes, in contrast to other kinds 
of tales, have matured in tradition rather than declined, because of “the keenness 
of their satire and the comedy inherent in reprimanding negative behavior.”” 
Birlea traces the problems and progress of indexing Romanian jokes, as does 
Sabina Cornelia Stroescu.“ A good discussion of Romanian jokes is contained 
in Birlea’s introductory essay to his three-volume edition of folktales, which 
contains thirty-eight joke texts transcribed verbatim from oral tradition. With 
ample reference to illustrative texts, he surveys the style and structure of typ- 
ical jests, the folk terms used to refer to them, their relationship to other nar- 
rative types, their realistic qualities, and the elements of satire in them. He also 
comments on the great number of jokes to be found in oral tradition in com- 
parison with other prose forms.“ 

With the few exceptions noted, then, the study of contemporary jokes in 
English and Romanian has been minimal and somewhat old-fashioned—clas- 
sifications, comparisons, and bibliographies more often than real analyses. The 
time is ripe now to move ahead more rapidly and imaginatively. Collecting 
numerous texts is easily done in contemporary society; students, for example, 
can accomplish a great deal as informant-collectors.“ As for further indexes, 


35 Jan Harold Brunvand, “The Taming of the Shrew Tale in the United States,” in 
The Study of American Folklore (1968), p. 304—316. 

86 The Esoteric-Exoteric Factor in Folklore, “Fabula,” 2 (1959), p. 205—211. 

37 Published in New Voices in American Studies, Purdue University Studies (La- 
fayette, Indiana, 1966). 

38 As The Saints Go Marching By: Modern Jokelore Concerning Mormons, “Jour- 
nal of American Folklore,” 83 (1970), p. 53—60. 

39 Published in Spanish-Speaking People in the United States, Proceedings of the 
1968 Annual Spring Meeting of the American Ethnological Society (Seattle, Wash., 
1968), p. 104—119. | 

40 Indiana Folklore, 3 (1970), p. 128—142. 

41 Die Erforschung der Volkserzéhlung in Rumdénien, ,,.Deutsches Jahrbuch fir 
Volkskunde’*, t. 9 (1963), p. 885352. 

42 Se Cu privire la sistemul de clasificare a snoavei populare Romdane;ti, “Revista 
de etnografie si folclor,” 10 (1965), p. 585—594, also La facétie dans la prose popu- 
laire roumaine ,Aspekte der Volksprosaforschungen in Ruminien,“ (1969), p. 87—94. 

43 Antologie de proza popularaé epica, vols I—III (1966), discussion of jokes, I, 
p. 45—52, texts, III, p. 7—228. 

“4 Much valuable collecting in the United States has been done by university 
students in folklore classes. 
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we have no lack of experience in folk narrative classification, and jokes are 
much simpler to organize in an index structurally or thematically and to para- 
phrase than the long complex magic tales, novella, or legends. Assuming a wil- 
lingness to collect all kinds of jokes and to record contexts, the materials for 
various projects of analysis might be brought together rather quickly. Inter- 
pretation, however, is both more important and more challenging. Our guide- 
lines are still vague, but they would include using contexts, examining functions, 
relating folk to popular culture, keeping abreast of new creation and adapta- 
tion of traditions, identifying other patterns of culture reflected in verbal lore, 
making cross-genre and cross-cultural comparisons, identifying meanings that 
are directly stated in jokes, thoroughly explicating each text with all available 
surrounding data, and looking for verification of scholarly theories in the folk- 
lore itself. 

Such might seem to be a near exhaustive approach for a “trivial” folk form, 
but at least one American scholar believed that this was not enough; Melville 
Jacobs insisted that a wholly new approach to folk humor must be developed. 
He provided this operating plan: 

Literary materials which contain humorous items from the past are 
unemployable because audience and reader responses were not also writ- 
ten out. Grins, smiles, and guffaws were not cited. Therefore, only twentieth 
century peoples deserve initial study. ... it is necessary during many days of 
field research to make note of relevant features of the setting preceding each 
occasion of laughter, to characterize participants, to record exact words they 
employed, and to relate their varying responses. ... Dissection out and ar- 
rangement of component contrastive features of such materials should pro- 
ceed at once in the field, with further interrogation of informants about their 
feelings and responses. Subsequently, mathematical manipulations of com- 
ponents of each fun situation would corroborate, perhaps also sharpen up, 
deductions about causation, humor content, and its social functioning. This 

is a counsel of what might be done. But it has never been done.*° 


V 
Jacobs’ approach would be an admirable one for special fieldwork in jokelore, 
but is probably more complex than we need with our own culture’s contem- 
porary material. (It was proposed in the framework of a general method for 
cultural anthropology in pre-literate groups.) Without attempting anything so 
ambitious, we may look, in-conclusion, rather closely at four pairs of jokes col- 


lected recently in American and Romanian urban settings. For present illustra- . 


tive purposes they are simply paraphrased, although fuller meanings appear 
in the literal texts and related contexts. In every respect the jokes from both 
countries conform to these major features (as Utley and Flamm describe them)*’ 
of the urban as opposed to the rural jest: 


45 Alan Dundes suggests the collécting of Metafolklore [folklore about folklore] 
and Oral Literary Criticism. See “The Monist,” 50 (1966), p. 505—516. 
46 Melville Jacobs, Pattern in Cultural Anthropology (1964), p. 242. 
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Style — brief, verbal, end on a punchline. 
Subject — novel, audience centered. 
Attitude — sophisticated. 
Meaning — fraught with tension. 
1 Do you know what Oltenian central heating is? (You put the stove in the 
middle of the floor.) 
2 Do you know what they print on the bottoms of care bottles in Kentucky? 
(“Open other end.”) 

The first example was heard in Bucharest in Autumn of 1970, the second 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, about 1969. Both are in the form of a riddle, or more 
properly a “riddle-joke” ; that is, an item which is question-plus-answer in struc- 
ture which replaces the usual obscure logic of the true riddle with wit, pun- 
ning, special information or some other tricky humorous device. Both items 


imply the stupidity and rusticity of a regional group, and both are based on 


the idea of the group’s inability to cope with some aspect of the modern world. 
The joke teller suggests that he is superior to the group in question; his audience 
is flattered to have the same attitude, since one would have to see the absurdity 
of the situation to grasp the humor. 

Although similar in form and content (both being decidedly modern in their 
brevity and wordplay) each joke is typical of its country of circulation. The Ro- 
manian joke refers to a simple matter of modernizing homes for comfortable 
living; the implication is that Oltenia, indeed a tradition-rich area, is so back- 
ward that only the concept of central heating has penetrated, not the technol- 
ogy. The Kentuckian, in the American joke, is imagined as a consumer for the 
popular soft drink Coca-Cola, usually abbreviated to “Coke.” Coca-Cola bottles 
have the place of original bottling pressed into the glass on the bottom; “Open 
other end,” an obviously absurd direction on a bottle, is a phrase frequently 
found on goods in other kinds of packages. 

In Romania the Oltenian is only one of the traditional classes of eccentric or 
stupid people mentioned in jokelore, others being Transylvanians, Gypsies, 
or peasants in general. The Kentuckian (especially in the states neighboring 
Kentucky), or just the “hillbilly” stereotype, is:a favorite butt of American 
jokes concerning stupid people, others being Negroes, Poles, and other ethnic 
minority groups. The motif of a whole class of proverbially stupid people is 
widespread in Europe (the Wise Men of Gotham, the Stupid Schwdbians, the 
Danish Molboes, etc.). At the moment, however, in Romania (as in all of 
the European communist countries) such jokes are frequently attached to the 
fictious “Radio Erevan,” while in the United States the “Polack” (i.e. Polish- 
American citizen) is the most common subject. Cycles of these jokes circulate 
in both countries and seldom is a single example heard, one text always calling 
several others to mind. No serious or offensive criticism of groups is involved 
in the telling of these jokes, and in fact frequently even members of the group 
tell them on themselves. Thus they function also as harmless outlets for aa 
resentment against derogatory stereotypes. 
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8 Aman from Bucharest is a scholar so great that the number of ideas in his 
mind is just too many for his head to hold. He goes to a doctor to have half 
his brain removed; then, still feeling too smart, he has the other half re- 
moved. Later his doctor sees him coming down the street and asks how 
he {eels. The man answers “No, biiie.” 

4 A group of American generals is trying a new type of computer to see how 
well it can make military decisions. They decide to test it by asking about 
the “D-Day” invasion of Normandy during the Second World War. After 
all the data has been fed in, the computer answers only “Yes.” A general 
then programs the question, “Yes what?” to which the computer responds, 
“Yes, sir!” 

Joke number three was heard in Cluj in Autumn 1970, number four in New 
Jersey, U.S.A., about 1962. The former was told in the context of a conversa- 
tion about the universities in Bucharest and Cluj, and the latter was well known 
on a post of the United States Army Signal Corps. (Both reflect their contexts: 
there is rivalry between the two universities, and a rigid system of status mark- 
ers exists in the military life.) In the first joke a smart man is reduced after 
brain surgery to the mentality of an uneducated peasant, while in the latter an 
advanced electronic brain displays the response pattern of a lowly foot soldier 
in the enlisted ranks. (As technology advances, man seems to become robotized 
while machines are humanized.) Both jokes have as a punchline a two word 
phrase that immediately identifies the nature of. this personality and completes 
the humorous conjunction of themes. 

To a Romanian the mere pronunciation “No, bifie” (meaning “OK”) 
identifies the Transylvanian dialect and reminds him of other jokes on 
the inhabitants and dialect of this region. The implication is that no one 
there has any brains, which is a common slander directed against regional 
numskull characters. (For example, in Norway they define a Swede as “a Nor- 
wegian with his brains knocked_out.”) In the American joke the sequence of 
statements “Yes what?—yYes, sir!’”’ is readily familiar to anyone who has had 
experience with the enlisted ranks of the armed forces. One of the first things 
a recruit must commit to habit is calling all officers “sir;” in the first weeks 
of training, any deviation from this practice in response to a command is cor- 
rected with the word “What?” and the recruit must supply “Sir!” Thus, both 
jokes are decidedly contemporary, not only with their modern references (brain 
surgery, World War II, computers) but also in that man in them is referred to as 
dull-witted and helpless, despite the technological advances of his environment. 
(Both respects are reminiscent of current plays of the “theater of the absurd.” . 
In Edward Albee’s play The American Dream, for instance, the title figure 
is a boy who has had not only his brain but all of his capacity for feeling and 
sensing things removed.) 

5 When Lenin died he went to heaven, and God told St. Peter to put him in 
a special room by himself, to let him have what he wanted, but to keep 
him under surveillance and report back on his activities: weekly. After the 
first week St. Peter reports, “Lenin is reading, oh my God.” The second week 
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he reports the same. The third week he reports, “Lenin is reading, com- 
rade.” 

6 A pope dies and-goes to heaven. St. Peter questions him at the gate about 
the progress of each earthly religious group. The pope gives good answers 
on Catholics, Protestants, Jews, etc., but when St. Peter asks him about the 
Mormons, he replies that he doesn’t know much about Mormonism. St. Peter 
asks, “Would you like to learn more?” 

The fifth joke was heard in Cluj at the same time as number three, the sixth 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1968. Both are set at the Pearly Gates of Heaven 
with St. Peter, the traditional representative of God in many folktales, question- 
ing a new arrival. The first joke is structured around the threefold repetition 
of St. Peter’s report to God and is especially effective in oral performance 
when the entire sequence of actions and words is repeated verbatim twice 
before the third variation concludes the joke. The second joke is looser in 
form, being expandable to include any number of religious sects before the 
Mormons are mentioned. The Romanian joke is immediately translatable and 
would be clear to anyone who has heard of Lenin and Communism and who 
recognizes “comrade” as the traditional mode of address between Communists. 
The American joke, however, is very much more localized and requires con- 
siderable cultural information to make sense. Mormons (members of the The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints) belong to an original American 
religion founded on certain visions and revelations in the early nineteenth 
century. The faith is centered now in Salt Lake City, site of Mormon settle- 
ment in 1847 and of the biggest and most important Mormon temple. Mor- 
mons are very active in worldwide missionary work, and they have standardized 
their appeal to non-members around two so-called “Golden Questions”: 
“What do you know about Mormonism? Would you like to learn more?” The 
implication, then, is that St. Peter is a Mormon missionary. 

In both jokes a single word or question immediately poses as shock of dis- 
covery to a character—either to God upon finding his gate-keeper converted 
to Communism, or the pope upon finding that heaven is run by Mormons. 
Each joke implies some ridicule directed against a sort of evangelistic faith, but 
at the same time it contains a real sense of admiration for the powerful pene- 
tration of the faith’s ideas. In these jokes each ideology has achieved the ul- 
timate victory of converting the forces of the Almighty to its beliefs. (It might 
be mentioned that visitors to heaven making such discoveries are frequent in 
American jokes. For instance, a Southern racist governor visits heaven and 
reports to someone back on Earth who asks him about God, “She’s a Negro.” 
Another visitor to heaven is asked to walk quietly past one particular garden 
wall, “because that’s where the Catholics are, and they think they’re the only 
ones here.”) 

7 Here is what different nationalities do if they are served a fly in a glass 
of beer. An American gets angry, throws the glass out the window, pays 
for the beer and broken glass, and stalks out. An Englishman leaves the 
fly there, pays for the beer, and goes out quietly. A Japanese removes ‘the 
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fly, eats it, drinks the beer, pays, and leaves. A Jew removes the fly, drinks 
the beer, and offers to sell a pickled fly to someone to pay for his beer. 
A Romanian drinks half the beer, then calls the waiter to complain about 
the fly and ask for another glass of beer. 

8 An Englishman, Frenchman, German, Texan, and Mexican are aboard an 
airplane that develops motor trouble. The pilot says that someone will 
have to jump out to lighten the load so they can Jand safely. But each time 
someone jumps he says another one will have to go. One by one the first 
three jump out—the Englishman saying “*There’ll always be an England!” 
the Frenchman “Viva la France!” and the German “Deutschland iiber 
alles!” Then the Texan opens the door, kicks out the Mexican, and shouts 
“Remember the Alamo!” 

Joke number seven was heard in Jasi in November 1970; number eight was 
common in the United States about 1968. Both belong to a widespread and 
much varied cycle of jokes in which nationalities are compared. Several of 
these group the nationalities on an airplane; another popular setting is an inter- 
national conference on elephants. (In this instance each representative reads 
a paper on elephants that is characteristic of his group; the last one is a Jew 
who speaks on “Elephants and the Jewish Question.”) Sometimes these jokes 
fall into the threefold grouping of magic tales, but equally common (as here) 
is a longer sequence. The characters who is representative of the joke-teller’s 
own culture is usually the last one to act, and*his action tends to reflect badly 
on that very group. 

This last actor in each joke is shrewd and pragmatic, gaining an advantage 
where others found only trouble. The Romanian has his beer and drinks it 
too, while the Texan saves his own life, destroys an enemy, and justifies both 
with a slogan of positive suggestion to an American. The American joke is the 
simpler, picturing the other nationalities only as being absurdly patriotic where 
patriotism is no virtue. “Remember the Alamo” refers to the greatest Mexican 
victory over American forces in the struggle for the Southwestern territories. 
The slogan was used to rally “Anglo” forces afterwards; Texans and Mexicans 
are still traditional opponents. (In another version the German is the last to 
act, and he kicks a Jew out of the airplane.) The Romanian joke not only 
pictures the Romanian as more clever than the rest, but also manages to 
characterize each opponent in a distinct way. These stereotypes seem to conform 
closely to widespread assumptions: Americans are aggressive and rich, British 
are polite and timid, Japanese eat exotic things, and Jews are economical and 
clever in business matters. 

Perhaps even these few and only partially quoted examples may illustrate 
some revealing approaches for interpretations of modern jokes. (Details of con- 
texts and performance features of the full texts would double these com- 
ments; discussing whole cycles of related jokes might expand the discussion 
tenfold.) To summarize, we have found links back to older traditions and for- 
ward to modern technology and problems. Fantasy settings and actions sur- 
round realistic characters who are either versatile and clever or stupid and 
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befuddled. In verbal style there is considerable subtlety in language and al- 
lusion; in subject matter there are references to regionalism, nationalism, poli- 
tics, religion, history, technology, and intergroup antagonisms. In terms of 
meanings the jokes make various interesting comments on aspects of man’s 
present day situation. In function they may serve to reinforce stereotypes, chan- 
nel aggression against certain social forces, and indicate joking acceptance of 
one’s own group character. 

Altogether this amounts to a considerable range of ideas drawn from meager 
materials collected in settings thought to be hostile to folklore. On the other 
hand, we have found little or nothing of the elegant forms or philosophic depths 
associated with the old traditional folklore of the two countries. (There will 
be no “Miorita” or “Shenandoah” in current jokes.). Findings of such studies 
will be of a different order—both as regards raw materials and conclusions— 
than in past research; but, perhaps, no less useful in the long run for under- 
standing man and his works a little better. 


47 Francis Lee Utley and Dudley Flamm, The Urban and the Rural Jest, “Journal 
of Popular Culture,” 2 (1969), p. 563—577. 
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